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The Local Church and Social Action 


Rosert C. Howe! 


(At the enlarged meeting of the BHxecutive Committee, MESS, 
beginning July 2, Robert C. Howe spoke on “The Methodist Church 
and the Current Social Situation—A Pastor’s Viewpoint.” In this 
article he presents a recapitulation of his statement, incorporating 
an analysis and summary of the discussion which followed.—REd.) 


Adequate appraisal of the local-church situation is a pre- 
requisite to any attempt to indicate how social action on 
current issues may be secured. 

The leadership of Methodist churches in American cities 
and suburbs is dominated, consciously and unconsciously, by 
middle-class, minor, business-executives, or by those who 

_ assume similar attitudes toward social issues because they 
identify their security with that of this group. In rural 
churches the conservative farmers and villagers fill the same 
role. Although we have in our churches numerous laborers 
who are union members, they are, for the most part, neither 
voeal nor aggressive in gaining the support of their church 
fellowship for the social issues for which they stand per- 
sonally but quietly. The Protestant laborer or farmer who 
continues to attend church services is, on the whole, frus- 
trated by an inarticulateness rooted in his lingering feeling 

_ of inferiority in the presence of the American hero, “the 
Executive’’. 

The application by the local church of Jesus’ second 
commandment in the life of its community and the nation 

is for the most part left in the minister’s hands, hands 
already filled with many things, most of which are safer 

material for the building of an ecclesiastical career. This, 
of course, is no excuse, but it is one factor that must be 
taken into consideration in any program designed to get 

_ the local church into social action.” The Christian Church 

_ineludes nothing more to be “gloried in” than the layman 

- with a social conscience who tries to lift the Christian fellow- 

ship to his vision—and nothing more rare! 

Here are some of the differing situations of local 

churches: (1) the majority of ministers and congregations 
are too occupied with other legitimate business of the 

Kingdom to spend time on social action; (2) of the 

“remainder, a large number of socially-minded ministers 

iodically preach a prophetic idealism to benevolently 
tant congregations, but stop short of organizing for 

m the few lay individuals who are stirred with social 

assion—these lay folk being left with an emotion which 
lies personal enjoyment but without stimulus sufficient 
action; (3) a few churches have “cell groups”, disci- 
1 and functioning, but even they are limited by size, 
minational barriers, and the centrifugal tendency of 


is be a fair, though incomplete, analysis of the local 
situation then the need is for widespread. inclusive 
ducation and for trained, functioning, self-conscious 


astor of Simpson-Grace Methodist Church, 


- With almost non-existent exception, educa- 


tion and action for social improvement in the individual 
congregation is determined by the attitude of one person: 
the pastor. Given a socially motivated pastor, how can this 
double need of the local church be met? Dull or hysterical 
presentation, a non-personal setting, long-winded techni- 
ealities, and a secular tone paralyze most attempts at 
social education. 

EHdueation for social action must overcome two principal 
loeal-church objections: “this is not owr problem” and “this 
is not the purpose of Christianity” (securing support for 
the F.E.P.C. is a case in point). 

We ean learn much from the educational methods of the 
Mission Boards. Their better literature is direct, pictorial, 
attractive, appealing, small enough to be inserted in the 
Sunday bulletin and short enough to be read surreptitiously 
in the course of the prayer or sermon! Secondly, almost 
every item is linked to an individual human being and to~ 
the effect upon his life of our action or inaction. Evvery- 
thing is personalized either by a picture, by the “native” 
person’s presence, or by a missionary who intimately knows 
that person. Thirdly, missionary education never momen- 
tarily allows the Christian to forget that there is one funda- 
mental motive for supporting missions: we have a mandate 
from Christ himself—“Go ye into all the World.” Given 
a congregation which frequently opens its Sunday bulletin ~ 
to a thoroughly readable, “Christ-centered” pamphlet on a 
current issue and which periodically opens its ears to a 
Christian representative personifying the living humanity 
of a social question, who will say that the local chureh will 
not respond to Christ’s second commandment as it has to 
His final instruction? 

Again, social education in the local church might well 
learn from the Peace Commission the value of “tooting one 
horn”—coneentrated, consistent, persistent effort in one 
area. Obviously, our task is more comprehensive, but the 
repetitious planting of one idea until it begins to take root 
in people’s thinking is productive. Especially is this true 
in the local church concerning a community situation. If 
the social action education of a church for a year consisted 
in nothing more than preparing the congregation finally to 
act to remedy a community problem of even relative impor- 
tance, that church would be on its way to belonging more | 
fully to the body of Christ. ae 

Such a program of literature and “personal” presentation 
is costly in money, time, and energy. So is every other — 
proportionate educational program, (e.g. missions and 
peace). If it be asked how much educational value there is 


in preaching the social gospel, it would probably be agreed — : if o 


that when preaching is the only educational force, its results 


are negligible. Witness the fact that in our typical Ameri- ae 


ean cities that are predominantly Protestant there is little 
if any difference in viewpoint between church people and _ 
non-church members on social issues—little if any difference SS 
between the church and the world, This explais why in 
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Jersey City, for example, the stronghold of Boss Hague, 
the Church is practically powerless when faced with real 
fascism. 


Only when transforming education is linked to an organ- 
ized action-group does the church become a factor in chang- 
ing the social scene. Without such a group, social action 
in the local church generally means doing the daringly 
“nice” thing rather than the challengingly basic thing. Thus 
we invite a Negro to sing in the choir, or hold a joint meet- 
ing with colored youth, but we do not initiate effective 
procedures to get Negro nurses and doctors in the com- 
munity hospital or adequate housing for colored people. 
Without an operating unit, the minister or layman is limited 
to approaching responsive ‘individuals to take conerete action 
and to speaking persuasively in routine conversations in the 
course of informal gatherings. “The difficulty has been that 
we have been more concerned with being absolutely right 
on issues than with training people to make Christian 
teaching part of their lives.” Without that, “the Church 
is only a public forum without power or discipline. ” With- 
out participation in social action the Church simply is not 
the Church. The committee recognized that the develop- 
ment of this technique is essential and is probably our only 
continuously effective instrument. Its danger is in becom- 
ing a self-righteous clique; the prevention of which is: a 
remembered awareness that the whole is greater than its 

arts. 

Z Realism demands that we face the fact that the local 


The Gap between Organized Labor and Religion 


Kermit Ky? 


For a long time some of us whose social idealism sprang 
from our religious background have been saying that the 
leaders in religion and labor have much in common. Theirs 
is a joint responsibility for the welfare of mankind. If 
there is a difference in the attitude of the leaders of the 
groups, it lies in a greater emphasis on the part of those 
within organized labor on the social and economie sins of 

see a = OUT society. 
~~ We in the labor movement believe the abstract concepts 
os of justice so commonly enunciated by religious leaders 
must be translated into concrete action. For example, we 
believe that agreement in principle on racial equality is 
not enough. We insist that the Negro must receive the 
same pay as his white brother, be permitted to live in the 
e community, and have all the advantages which a nation 
as wealthy as ours is able to afford him and his family. 
trie We believe that full employment can be achieved—and we 
an -mean “full” employment, not a high level of employment. 
- We insist that poverty in the midst of plenty cannot be 


hrough which to achieve these ends. 

here is a wide gap between organized labor and organ- 
ligion—a gap which some of us are trying to bridge. 
ess, however, that there are times when some of us 
me impatient with the lack of afaigney in the tradi- 
1al Protestant denominations. 

facts demand our serious attention. 
king men and women of America are not regu- 
ers. pcoocee who do aan are more sakes to be 


_ tolerated. We believe organized labor is the best means” 


On the 
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church, both minister and laity, attacks unChristian forces 
only at a risk, But our gospel challenges us to take risks 
for Christ’s sake. Local instances may readily be cited 
which show that two elements are necessary: courage on 
the part of local leaders, and outside aid fram the national 
group. Labor unions have put the Church to shame in the 
transformation of situations and in the practice of prin- 
ciples thought to be the property of the Christian church. 
Local fearlessness and the prestige and power of the 
national group have been the answer. 

The relationship of MFSS to the local church ean be 
decisive at this point in applying a nation-wide experience 
and foree to the effort initiated by a courageous local group. 
One goal of the national office should be—as is the case 
with unionism—to possess wisdom and facilities sufficient 
to suggest strategie techniques and, on occasion, the outside 
personal assistance needed for success in a particular © 
endeavor. 

The Chureh of Christ in the course of its history from 
the Council of Jerusalem in 48-49 A.D. to the Madras Con- 
ference in 1938 has been at the locus of crisis many times. 
Each time the choice has been a radical one. The Church 
during the centuries -has never failed to meet and minister 
to a changing world. The world now is moving to the 
“left”, We who administer the local charges, together with 
those responsible for the world Church, must determine 
whether the institution, whose Head was crucified as a 
radical, can again meet the test and minister to a radical era. 


traditional Protestant churches grew up with America. 
Their original strength developed in the country and small 
town. Most of our modern pastors are recruited from these 
rural and small-town churches. Protestant ministers of — 
today do not understand our industrial society. They do , 
not understand the workers. Consequently, they are unable 
to bring the message of Jesus ” Nazareth to the people in 
a convincing way. : 
There are certain steps which we might take in order tod 2 
remedy prevailing conditions. The most practical would 
include a recruitment program of young ministers from 
other than middle-class America. Once these men are — 
recruited, they should be trained while in seminary to serve 
the working-class sections of our cities. Bishop G. Bromley — 
Oxnam proposes in his recent book that the Methodist — 
Church should select fifty of its best young men and tr 
them for service to the labor movement. That would 
the yeast which would eventually leaven the ideas 
America. I have no quarrel with this idea. For a h 
time I have been preaching, in season and out of se 
that the churches of America are not developing 
capable of understanding or serving our industrial 
However, I wish Bishop Oxnam might have given 
attention to the selection of these fifty young men. 
like to know where they are coming from and if h 
them to live with the workers, join unions, and 
tant trade mndonists, or if he ae them to beco 
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Cooperation as a Way of Christian Life 


° ‘ 


One afternoon in February, 1933, I was called to the 
telephone by Mr. W. J. Cherry, calling from Ironto, a vil- 
lage in the Alleghany Mountains about fifteen miles east 
of Blacksburg. He asked if I would come to Ironto to meet 
with a group of farmers who wanted to organize a coopera- 
tive tomato cannery. 

Arriving at the schoolhouse that evening, I found about 
a dozen farmers who were very much in. earnest about 
setting up a cannery to handle their tomato crop. The man 
who had been buying their tomatoes for canning had lost 
so much money in the price drop following 1930 that he 
had been forced out of business. Tomatoes had been one 
of the main sources of cash income for these farmers and 
it pinched their families when there was no tomato market. 

The farmers had worked out a plan on which they wanted 
my opinion, They had found where they could buy a used 
boiler, the big iron kettles and most of the other equipment 
for a tomato canner for $400—a small down payment in 
eash, the balance to be paid from the proceeds of the canned 
tematoes during the first two years of operation. Mr. 
Cherry had worked in tomato canneries and knew how to 
build an improved machine with which to wash the tomatoes 
and scald them with steam on a moving belt that would 
dump them into the buckets carrying them to the women 
to be peeled. 

The group had decided that a membership fee of $20 

_ would provide the funds needed to set up a cannery of 

sufficient capacity to handle the tomatoes from the one 
_ hundred acres that twenty-three farmers wanted to plant 
- that year. Some of the interested men did not have the 
money to pay the membership fee. Three who were without 
eash had timber on their farms. They said they would 
eut oak logs and haul them to the saw mill to provide the 
timbers and other lumber with which to build the cannery. 
Another would haul the sand and gravel from the creek 


_ Mr. Cherry’s supervision, their wages at the going rate 
to be credited to their membership fee. 

To put the cooperative on a sound basis, the group voted 
_ to incorporate under the Virginia Agricultural Cooperative 
_ Association Act as a non-stock association. Incorporation 
_ would give the group legal standing and would limit the 
liability of each member to what he might individually owe 
_ his cooperative. If the co-op should fail, the creditors would 
not be able to take any member’s farm to settle the co-op’s 
debts. The Co-op Act, and by-laws, provide that each 
member shall have one vote in all membership meetings 
regardless of the amount of his investment and of the 
quantity of tomatoes delivered to the cannery. Thus the 
_¢o-op is a miniature democracy with the small farmer raising 
e-fourth acre of tomatoes having as much voice in decid- 
- policies and in electing six directors who supervise the 
erative business as the farmer who produces a five-acre 
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evidence of the amount of his investment in his co-op 
ing factory, each member was issued a Certificate of 
+ for $20. It was further decided to withhold each 
rom four cents to eight cents per bushel in final 
tlement to provide the money to pay the balance of the 
t of equipment and later to finance any additions or new 
that might be needed. It was agreed that each 
uld be issued a Certificate of Equity each year 
much money he had invested from his four 
cents per bushel to provide his co-op with 


at 


for the cement floor. Others would build the cannery under  — 


of these are still serving the members even though the | 


drawing hundreds of workers from the farms. When 
group of farmers proves that a problem can be solved 
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decided not to pay any interest on outstanding certificates. 
As one man put it, “It would be just taking the money 
out of one pocket and putting it in the other. Aside from 
our membership fees, each member has invested according 
to the number of bushels of tomatoes he has delivered. Most 
of us grow about the same acreage each year, so we would 
pay about as much interest on the expenses deducted from 
our tomatoes as we would receive in interest on our cer- 
tificates. I don’t see any reason to go to that trouble and 
expense to pay the interest on the certificates. I would 
rather get a little higher price for my tomatoes.” 

It was agreed that the Co-op would pay the women and 
girls the same price per bucket for peeling as the private 
canneries paid and that the men doing the heavy work should 
also receive the going wage. The member managing the 
cannery would receive two cents per case, the expectation 
being that ten thousand cases would be canned during 
August and September. They asked me to set up a set of 
books and explain to one of the members how to keep 
the records. 

Early in December of 1933 the bookkeeper asked me to 
come down to his house to help him figure how much the 
co-op could distribute to the members for their tomatoes. 

They wanted to settle up before Christmas. When we 
closed the books for the year there was enough money left 
from the sale of the canned tomatoes, after setting aside 
adequate depreciation, to pay the members seventy-five cents 
per bushel in cash for their tomatoes and still provide four 
cents per bushel to apply on the balance owed on equipment. 

The contract price paid by the private canners in other ae 
parts of the county that year was thirty-five cents per so 
bushel. So the members of the co-op through their mutual 
efforts secured double the return for their tomatoes that 
their neighbors secured. In addition, the families of the 
members received about $2500 for their work peeling the soe 
tomatoes and doing the other work around the cannery, iw 
which they would not have secured if the co-op had not 
been organized. Se E 

After eleven years the Little Meadows Co-operative Can- | 
nery is still in operation. In 1944 it returned to its members Ss 
$1.25 per bushel for their tomatoes as compared with 81 : 
cents per bushel paid by the privately-owned canneries. It. 
is impossible to estimate all that the extra money received 
by the members through the past decade has meant to them, 
how many farms have been saved from foreclosure, and how 
many young people have been enabled to continue with their 
education. Working out common problems together fosters — 
the spirit of brotherhood and draws people closer together. 

The success of the Little Meadows Co-operative Cannery 
led to the establishment of two other cooperative canneries 
in the same county and two in an adjoining county. 


ford Ordnance Works is nearby and by high wages has beer 


cessfully by cooperative effort, other groups are gi 
courage to tackle their problems through self-help and 
mutual effort. z : Rae 2) 3S = 
Tobacco growers of Virginia also have their pr nS. 
As a result of the price doubling during the war, pro¢ 
has inereased to a point which taxes the cap 
auction warehouses. Labor shortages has mad 
for the warehouse owners to provide as many 
merly to help the f 
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Secretary's Personal Report 


Immediately after turning in my personal report copy 
for the summer issue of the BULLETIN I left the National 
Office for an extended trip in the Midwest during the course 
of which I participated on behalf of the Federation in seven 
Annual Conferences, sat in on the fringes of an eighth, and 
filled a number of speaking engagements on two campuses 
in Iowa. 


The trip was highly encouraging. In the Iowa-Des Moines, 
Minnesota, and Upper Iowa Conferences, Federation Chap- 
ters were organized for the first time. In the Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and West Wisconsin Conferences existing Chapters 
were greatly strengthened. In Northern Minnesota a begin- 
ning was made toward Conference Federation organization. 
In all seven, following discussion, action was taken to accept 
as a goal for the coming year the meeting of the proposed 
Conference Chapter standards. (See April BULLETIN, 
p. 15.) The meetings were also used as occasions for the 
election of Chapter officers for the coming year and for 
discussion and decision on immediate program emphases. 
One very heartening development in these Conference Chap- 
ter meetings was the common decision, not only to elect its 
conventional list of officers, but to set up strong membership 
committees with responsibility for introducing the Federa- 
tion to socially-minded laymen, laywomen, and youth 
throughout the Conferences—in most cases with one or more 
representatives from each District of the Conference, accept- 
ance of an evangelistic imperative to build Federation 
membership among many socially-minded and dedicated folk 
heretofore unacquainted with MFSS and its program of 
education and action on the great social issues of the day. 
Particularly encouraging was the Wisconsin Annual Confer- 
ence session. Report of the official Committee on Social 
Service included as a specific proposal support for and 
membership in MF'SS as the spearhead fellowship for social 
education and action within Methodism. The mimeographed 
report was put in*the hands of all. After reading it, Dr. 
Merrill R. Abbey, the committee’s chairman, asked that the 
newly-elected chairman of the Conference Chapter, the Rev. 
Samuel G. Beers, be given opportunity to speak to that part 
dealing with the Federation. The request granted by Bishop 
Garth, the new chairman made a plea for participation in 
the Conference Federation Chapter by all ministers, laymen, 
laywomen, and youth who were believers in the things for 
which the Federation is standing and working. Membership 
cards were then passed to all present, all who signed being 
asked to write on the back of the cards names and addresses 
of socially-minded Methodists in their home communities 
who might be interested in Federation membership and in 
receiving SocIAL QUESTIONS BULLETIN. Thus in the Annual 


Conference session an aggressive program of membership. 


expansion was initiated. When Federation leaders in the 
Upper Iowa and West Wisconsin Conferences heard of this 
action they succeeded in getting into the official social action 
report commendation of the Federation and an invitation 
to socially-minded ministers and laymen to become Federa- 
tion members. In each of the seven Annual Conferences 
new memberships were secured, and a definite social educa- 
tion and action program initiated. 


In all but one of the seven Conferences opportunity was 
extended to me as Executive Secretary to bring a brief 
message to the entire Conference on behalf of the Federa- 
tion—this in addition to the special Federation meeting held. 
In two Conferences, also, special addresses were given—at 
Upper Iowa and West Wisconsin. Without exception the 
Federation and its Executive Secretary were given a warmly 
cordial and responsive hearing. Federation leaders declare 


that the door is now open as perhaps never before to aggres- 


‘sive social advance and Federation service. This new cli- 
mate is in large part due to the liberality and social 


_ mindedness of presiding Bishops. The persistent loyalty 
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to participate, when they rejoin civilian status, in a program — 


and courageous activity, for years, of nuclei of dedicated 
Federation friends and leaders within the Annual Confer- 
ences involved have also had significant effect. By special 
schedule adjustment, it became possible as I passed through 
Chicago, returning to the National Office, to have a break- 
fast meeting with some of the Federation leaders of the 
Rock River Conference. Here, too, the outlook is hearten- 
ing. We feel fully justified, therefore, in looking to these 
eight Midwestern Conferences for decisive leadership in the 
year ahead in the moulding and implementation of Fed- 
eration policies and program. 

In addition to the Annual Conference visits I made a 
number of significant individual contacts among Negro 
Methodists who joined the Federation as voting members 
and asked for membership cards and promotional materials 
for securing memberships within their Annual Conferences. 
Visits to two university centers in Iowa were also fruitful. 
At Ames, Iowa, a number of new Federation members were 
secured in the Collegiate Methodist Church, where the pastor, 
the Rev. G. Sam Nichols hopes to enlist additional member-i 
ships among socially-minded church members. There is 
definite prospect for the development within that church of 
a Federation Local Chapter. Think what it would mean to 
the Federation if similar creative initiative were taken by 
several score of our pastor-members across the country! At 
Jowa City, in a meeting arranged by Victor Goff and spon- 
sored by the Wesley Foundation, ten Methodist students 
joined the Federation and expressed hope that a standard 
local Youth Chapter could be organized. A letter followed 
almost immediately asking for material on two important 
social issues on which the group had decided to go to work 
aggressively. Letters from others of these Midwestern Cen- 
ters have given reports of progress already made. ‘This 
kind of thing puts wings on our prayers for a better and 
more securely peaceful world. Heartfelt thanks are extended 
to the many friends along the way who gave me hospitality 
and arranged my participation in the various meetings on 
behalf of the Federation. 


Shortly after the conclusion of this Midwestern trip a 
prolonged, two-day session (July 2-4) of MFSS Executive 
Committee was held. The length of the meeting and the 
fact that we were living together in an inspiring environ- 
ment on a country estate away from the city combined to 
produce richer fellowship and a more adequate job of pro- 
gram formulation. In addition to drawing up a concrete 
and detailed program of study and action (see p. 7f.), the 
Executive Committee adopted an expanded budget for the | 
coming year, paving the way for an expanded and expand- 
ing program; enlarged the Administrative Committee by 
electing Dr. Edgar Love and Rev. Wayne White as addi- 
ticnal members, provided for election by mail ballot of an 
Executive Committee and a National Committee for the 
coming year, and transacted other normal committee business. 


Immediately following, I left for Camp Egan near Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, to participate in the East Oklahoma Young — 
Adult Fellowship Conference on the subject of “Uprooted — 
Peoples”. The ethical sensitivity and social conscience of 
these young adults certainly augurs well for East Oklahoma 
Methodism. This conference was followed by a rigorous 
five-day schedule im Norman and vicinity set up for me by — 
Vaughn Smith, Wesley Foundation Director of Oklahoma 
University. Most of the many meetings set up were with — 
various student groups at the. University, but one meeting 
was with the Wesley Foundation group at Edmond and one 
day was spent with the annual high-school-age Methodist 
Youth Camp. There was a forum also with sailors at Nor- _ 
man’s naval base, sponsored by the Protestant chaplain, on 


“Full Employment”. The men were unanimously dedicated — 


(Continued on page 11) 
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_ For the first time in British history Labor has been voted 
into complete power. The event is worth thinking about. 
The overturn has widespread significance and deep implica- 
tions not only for Britain but also for the United States of 
America and indeed for the entire wotld. How did it 
happen? 

The issue was not Winston Churchill; nor was it the con- 
duet of the war; the issue was human welfare, The election 
represented not an uprising of the submerged classes or a 
Communist revolt but an earnest desire on the part of the 
great English middle class for a better world in which 
persons should be regarded as of more value than things. 
Labor’s victory is a warning bell against Tory thick- 
headedness, economic injustice and entrenched exploitation. 
Let us hope that under the leadership of the new Prime 
Minister, the able Clement Atlee, there may be no such 
tragic compromise as marked the administration of Ramsay 
~MaceDonald. 

The Labor landslide in Britain has been variously inter- 
preted throughout the world. On the basis of the election 
results self-constituted prophets, many of whom are scarcely 
entitled to an opinion, and jittery makers of consequences, 
have predicted dire things for the future of mankind. The 
favorite ery of American reactionaries has been “Com- 
munism!” That keen correspondent of the New York 
Times, Herbert L. Matthews, however, has made a clear and 
convincing answer to the charge. Hé says: “The British 
policy toward Moscow is conditioned by many factors which 
no British Government can ignore, so in general there will 
be no change. One can expect more tolerance, more under- 
_ standing, and greater desire for mutual accommodation, but 

British socialism and Russian communism are not brothers 
under the skin. Great Britain remains a democracy and 
the question of relationship to Russia will depend pri- 
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understands Left,’ but that is as far as it goes.” 1 

_ A study of the leadership of the new government likewise 
gives the lie to the contention that it is essentially com- 
- munistic. Who is Clement Atlee? He is the son of a Put- 
2 ne. solicitor and was brought up in the middle-class atmos- 


phere of England. He is a graduate of University College, 
_ Oxford, and for years was a social worker in London’s East 
End. Who is Ernest Bevin, the new foreign minister? He 
was nels Minister of Labor. And Hugh Dalton, the 


e Board of Trade under Churchill. Arthur Greenwood? 
1e Lord Privy Seal was Minister Without Portfolio in the 

ill Cabinet. Herbert Morrison, president of the 
il, was Home Secretary, Minister for Home Security, 
hurehill. Sir William Jowett, Lord Chancellor, was 
' Paymaster General in the Churchill Administra- 
Sir Stafford Cripps, now President of the Board of 


ader of the House of Commons during the war. 
British “revolution by consent” who placed these 
ers into these positions of immense power and 
e? The respectable citizens of Great Britain includ- 
; and farmers, residents of the great cities and of 
‘al communities, university and college graduates, 
es : prided tive 


yment, 
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“ment which might have forced a real recognition of the 


w Chaneellor of the Exchequer? He was president of 


has been a member of Parliament since 1911 and 


> itself to the prob- Bis 


Labor's Victory in Great Britain 


of Winston Churchill who said, “I have not become the 
King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire,” but he came so perilously near taking 
that position that one influential magazine described Bevin 
as a “Tory in disguise.” As to Spain, the Foreign Minister 
set forth a milk-and-water attitude—no step on Spanish 
intervention but a “favorable view” if the long-suffering 
Spanish people should take steps toward freedom from 
totalitarianism. There was no word of comfort for India 
in the speech. The British under the Labor government 
evidently intend to hold on to Hong Kong: Ghost of the 
eruel Sir John Bowring who wrote “In the Cross of Christ 
I Glory”! Let us hope that the “transitional measures” of 
Bevin’s speech, if they can be so described, will not fix the 
course of liberalism in England toward the stubborn con- | 
servation of Albion’s historie past. : 
Taking a charitable view, however, of the initial blunders 
of the new regime in England and withholding too hasty a 
judgment of its long-range intentions it should be pointed 
out that the ideals and aims set up by the Labor government 
are closely related to the teachings of the gospel of Jesus. 
It therefore behooves the Church to study this historic 
change in British leadership. Too often the Church, instead 
of sounding a clarion note summoning the world to march on 
the road of social progress, has been content to follow—afar 
off—the call of some secular group. It is true that British A 
Labor owes much to the Wesleyan movement. Out of the 
little classes in the mining towns, rural communities, and 
congested cities came distinguished labor leaders such as 
Arthur Henderson and many lesser lights. But the pioneers _ 
got their start in the days of primitive Methodism when 
the church was permeated with evangelistic and social vital = 
ity and zeal. The great peril of organization is the hard- =— 
ening process. Life tends to crystallize into static forms 
and formulas -with a consequent loss of real power. This is 


Wesley. = 

In pointing out the failure of Wesley’s successors to grasp — 
his fundamental principles in relation to the social problem, — 
W. J. Warner in his book The Wesleyan Movement in the — 
Industrial Revolution says: “The result was that a move- — 


claims of social justice and compelled the new society to 
rear itself in an atmosphere of moral responsibility, missed 
its opportunity. It became a powerful organization, which, 
dedicated to a spiritual end, was always sincere but ofter 
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insensitive. Intensely loyal to a method of personal regen- 
eration, the content of its program was ever in danger of 
proving sterile in the context of social problems which 
demanded a plastic intelligence for their solution. It awak- 
ened in its followers a hunger which, here and there, led 
them to stumble upon the meaning of the Christian ethic, 
only to be worn down in their almost futile protest against 
the paralyzing inertia of a social system careless of spiritual 
values. It was less the method that failed than its inert 
and doctrinaire application. Perhaps, however, no greater 
tribute can be voiced to the achievement of a great religious 
organization than that it impregnated a few men with pro- 
tests virile enough to save their fellows from satisfaction 
in failure. In that respect successors of John Wesley have 
never been lacking in their service to the community.” 

Speaking broadly, the Methodist organization since Wes- 
ley in both England and America while ever “dedicated to 
a spiritual end” has remained “often insensitive” to the call 
of social Christianity in the deeper meaning of that word. 
The hope, as Mr. Warner indicates, lies in the fact that the 
Methodist Church has “impregnated a few men with pro- 
tests virile enough to save their fellows from satisfaction 
in failure.” 

American Methodism is just now entering upon the third 
phase of its great Crusade for Christ. The leaders of the 
Church are sounding the call to a virile evangelism that 
shall help to save men as individuals from their sins and 
the world from chaos and disaster. Now is the time if ever 
to put full content into that word “evangelism.” The danger 
which the Methodist Church will face during the coming 
months will be a narrow and limited conception of what 
salvation means. It would be a great pity if we were to 
come to the close of the year of evangelism with only some 
arresting statistics) marking gains, a vast emotional and 
_ inspirational uplift of a more or less ephemeral character, 
and a good deal of proud self-satisfaction in results con- 
- fined largely to individualistic commitments. 

In his arresting book, “The Path to Perfection”, W. E. 
Sangster quotes the distinguished R. W. Dale’s discussion 
of Wesley’s doctrine of entire sanctification and the short- 
comings in its application. Said Dr. Dale in 1879: “There 
was one doctrine of John Wesley’s—the doctrine of perfect 

_ sanetification—which ought to have led to a great and orig- 
inal ethical development; but the doctrine has not grown; 
it seems to remain just where John Wesley left it. There 

has been a want of the genius or the courage to attempt 


fe One World, 


_ This is the declaration of the atomic bomb, so clear that 
_ the wayfaring man, though a fool, should be able to discern 


its meaning. By inexorable decree, science—the god of this 


materialistic age—has spoken. From its decision there is 
no appeal. 

Before the first session of the Allied Council has been 
ned the agreements of the San Francisco Conference 
ded. With the atomic bomb soon to become the 
possession of all nations (who for one moment 


tates, Canada, and Great Britain?) national soy- 
has b ome an anachronism. With the bomb’s 
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the solution of the immense practical questions which the 
doctrine suggests. The questions have not been raised— 
much less solved. To have raised them effectively, indeed, 
would have been to originate an ethical revolution which 
would have had a far deeper effect on the thought and life— 
first of England, and then of the rest of Christendom—than 
was produced by the Reformation of the sixteenth century.” 

Commenting upon Dr. Dale’s statement, Mr. Sangster 
says: “Dr. Dale did not further develop his point. It is 
not possible to say, with complete conviction, precisely in 
what directions he looked for the ‘great and original ethical 
development’ and exactly where, in his opinion, ‘genius and 
courage’ were lacking; but enough is known of his own 
approach to Christian truth and sufficient is plain concern- 
ing the deficiencies of Wesley’s doctrine to leave no reason- 
able doubt of the area of Dr. Dale’s disappointment. The 
doctrine received no adequate social development, though it 
had social consequences. The most narrowly individualistic 
teaching, as we have seen, has social consequences. It must — 
have, because no life in this world is possible with complete 
segregation; the tendrils of personality, even in the most 
hermit-like soul, interwine with those of others, and strongly 
held convictions, or richly received grace, will reach a man’s 
neighbour whether the man wills it or not.” 

But Dr. Dale held that the gospel is social in its nature 
and not merely in its implications, and he believed that 
sanctification, being part of the gospel, is social by nature © 
too. It seemed to him a major misfortune that the burning 
passion for perfection which he had noticed in Wesley, and 
in the early Methodists, did not issue in a doctrine of social 
perfection or, at least, of social regeneration. So complete, 
indeed, were their individual pre-occupations that, so far 
as Dr. Dale could judge, they were not even aware of the — 
deficiency and failed to raise the questions at all. 


In this year 1945 we American Methodists need to grasp _ 
the significance of Labor’s victory in Britain. We need to — 
re-interpret and broaden out our conception of evangelism. _ 


We need to take a more vigorous leadership in the social 
field than has marked the development of the Church at 
any time since Wesley lived and worked. Why should we ~ 
hesitate? Why should we be afraid? Why should we © 
ensmall the gospel and confine its powerful workings to the 
individual to the neglect of its application to the wider 
ranges of life? We can make history in 1945 if we will 
give ourselves wholeheartedly to the task of preaching and ~ 
teaching the whole gospel—Lewis O. Harrman. - 
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(At the meeting of the Executive Committea MFSS, July 2-4, 
various actions were taken bearing on organization and program, 
Of these, the most important is presented herewith.) 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service is an organi- 
zation which rejects the method of the struggle for profit 
as the economic base for society, and which seeks to replace 
it with social and economic planning in Order to develop a 
society without class distinctions and privileges. It seeks 
the establishment of full democracy and unreserved brother- 
hood in our political, economic, and social Life. This calls 
for complete eradication of fascism—its vestiges and threats 
—throughout the world and in the U.S.A. in particular. 

In the light of this overall goal we seek to bring to bear 
the impact of prophetic religion upon our society and its 
institutions—economiec, political, and social. Our program 

~ seeks: 
I. To extend, strengthen, and cooperate with: 

1. the democratic trade union movement as— 

a. an indispensable tool through which the workers, 
themselves, through collective bargaining, can have a 
direct, democratic voice in the imperative process of 

expanding people’s purchasing power, which serves as 

a stimulus to more production and employment; 

b. essential to extension of industrial democracy as a 

necessary bulwark of political democracy ; 

an enemy of fascism, which has everywhere sought to 

: curb and destroy democratically organized labor. 

5 This program emphasis leads to such specifics as— 

a. Oppose Burton-Ball-Hatch Bill. 

b. Repeal Smith-Connally Anti-Labor Act. 

e. Save NLRB appropriation and thwart persisting state 
and federal legislative attacks on labor’s rights. 

d. Extend Church-labor cooperation in all possible ways. 

In particular— 

(a) Expose current NAM attempts to further isolate 
the Church from labor by its Church and Industry 
Conferences. 

(b) Espouse fair labor standards and democratié col- 
lective bargaining wifhin the institutions of the 
Church. 

(ec) Support a training program among churchmen 
in the field of religion and labor. 

2. the cooperative movement, both rural and urban, as— 
a. a democratic vehicle for increasing real income and 
thus purchasing power and employment; 

b. another force for democracy’s preservation and 
ae extension ; ee 

_¢@. another antithesis of fascism; : 
This program emphasis leads to such specifics as—_ 
a. Expose and frustrate legislative attacks on the 
_ power and growth of cooperatives, especially the 
-eurrent campaign of the NTEA (National Tax 
‘Equality Association) to secure unfair taxation of 
the savings returns of cooperatives. 
pb. Continue education about, 
cooperatives. 
Seek extension of participation by Shaceluian and 
urches in the cooperative movement, eg., help 
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A Proposed Program of Study and Action 


These program emphases lead to such specifics as the 
following: 

a. Support strong, permanent federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee and parallel state 
FEPC’s, aimed at the elimination of all racial and 
religious discrimination in industry (remembering 
that discrimination plays into the hands of those 
who favor a “pool” of unemployed to keep down 
mass living standards and strengthen economic 
autocracy, and who find racial and religious minori- 
ties convenient supply sources for such a ‘“pool’”). 

b. Seek abolition of white primaries, restrictive hous- 
ing covenants, segregation in divine worship, 
transportation, education (especially Methodist in- 
stitutions of learning), hotel and eating and recrea- 
tional facilities, armed forces, ete.—whether applied 
against Negroes, Jews, Japanese-Americans, Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, or any other racial, 
national, or religious minorities. 

ce. Help establish or develop inclusive, 
churches. 

d. Develop inclusive, interracial MFSS chapters. 

e. Expose and eradicate anti-Semitism. 

f. Abolish Oriental exclusion laws. 

III. To extend and universalize democratic suffrage (of 
which fascism makes a mockery). : 
This program emphasis leads to such specifics as the 
following: 
a. Abolish the poll tax, white primary, ete. 
'b. Lower the voting age to 18. 

ce. Fully enfranchise the American Indians and citizens 
of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Alaska, ete. 

d. Support such democratic gains as: : 

(a) Supreme Court ruling on white primaries. 

(b) Georgia’s abolition of poll tax and reduction of 
voting age to 18. 

(c) France’s extension of suffrage to women. 

e. Help get out the vote in all local, state, and federal — 
elections; and help find socially conscious candidates — 
to run for office. 

To establish, preserve, and undergird civil liberties — 

and minority rights (remembering how fascism “dex = 

stroyed civil liberties and attacked rights of one_ 
minority after the other: Jews, Communists, pacifists, — 

Socialists, trade unionists, Catholics, Protestants 

women). : 

This program emyies leads to such specifies as the 
following : 

a. Stand guard for the liberties, rights and pcs 
portunity of all these groups, eg., seek ad 
financial support within Methodism for M 

_ conscientious objectors. oe 

b. Support academie freedom (for ara ; 
rently menaced by the ousting of President Ra 
from the University of Texas, and by the firing 
- the student newspaper editor at William and M: 
Re Collese), 


interracial 
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Vv. To contest all political, economic, and militar 

ism (a particularly brutal manifestat 
been given to the world by fascism). 
is program emphasis leads to 
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India, and all colonial peoples—in the Far East, 

Near East, Oceania, Latin America, Africa. 

c. Oppose American economic imperialism as basic to 
the struggle against British, French, Dutch political 
colonialism. 

d. Oppose universal peacetime military conscription 
in the USA. 

VI. To seek full, socially useful employment in the days, 
and for the needs, of peace (the widespread lack of 
which in the past brought fascism to Germany and 
other lands—and the lack of which in the future could 
bring fascism again to the same and new nations, includ- 
ing the USA). Full, useful employment, within the 
framework of American democracy constitutes, there- 
fore, a basic and immediate goal of the Federation 
program. 

This program emphasis leads to such specifics as— 

a. Eneourage international economic cooperation (vs. 
imperialist competition) to promote economic ex- 
pansion, higher living standards, more world trade, 
implemented by 
(a) Bretton Woods monetary agreements. 

(b) Reciprocal trade extension, ete. : 

b. Support and promote overall social-economic plan- 
ning to meet crying human needs, implemented by, 
(a) More TVA’s, the proposed independent MVA, 

ete., to develop great potential resources for 
human enrichment and betterment. 

(b) A vast public and private housing program to 
end all rural and urban slums, and to make 
healthful housing available to all. 

(ce) Full peacetime use of the plant and equipment 
built for war (Willow Run, ete.) under social 
control and for the social good. 

(d) Expansion of Social Security benefits and ex- 
tension of coverage to workers in ecclesiastical 
and other non-profit institutions, domestic 
workers, farmers, ete. particularly through 
support of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

(e) Expansion of educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities including, e.g., support of the Hill- 
Thomas Federal Aid to Education Bill. 

(f). Expansion of recreational and health facilities, 
to include adequate medical care for all. 

(g) Constructive public works giving employment 
to those unable to find jobs through private 
channels. 

(h) Extension and support of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and other programs to lift living standards 
and expand purchasing power of America’s 
agricultural population. 

(i) Support of OPA and price control under a 
democratic form of organization, and with par- 
ticipation by the local community, to keep living 
costs down and mass purchasing power up. 

(j) Acceptance and application of the principle of 
an annual living wage. 

e. Continue and extend labor-management committees 
and the cooperation developed during the war to 
the end of a cooperative endeavor to secure 

; maximum employment. 

d. Remove discrimination against economically dis- 
advantaged areas (especially the South) to promote 
industrial and economic expansion (the recent ICC 
ruling on freight rate discrimination being a definite 

victory in this direction). 

e. Support a progressive tax program to stimulate 

_ sound economie expansion and increase purchasing 

power at the bottom (where emphasis is more on 
consumption than on saving). This involves 

(a) Abolition of sales taxes. 

-(b) Levying of stiff inheritance taxes, steeply grad- 
uated income taxes, ete. 
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f. Accept nationally the proposition that labor-saving 
machinery and all technological advancement shall 
serve the community as a whole, not merely the 
privileged few who own and control the machines 
(which points to the ultimate ownership and control 
of the basic means of production by the people as 
a whole). 

VII. To combat the evils of monopoly capitalism by seek- 
ing national and international curbs on monopolies 
and cartels. 

These do a disservice to the common weal by restricting 

the production of needed goods and services. With 

acceptance of the ultimate goal of people’s ownership 
and control of the primary sources of power. 

VIII. To promote an American foreign policy aimed at 
progressive change in the world through the exten- 
sion of peoples’ power. 

This program emphasis leads to such specifics as— 

a. Support and implement the United Nations Charter, 
and seek wholehearted participation in all of its 
important agencies, such as the Economie and Social 
Council. 

b. Engage in friendly cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 

c. Engage in friendly cooperation with peoples’ anti- 
fascist forces within all nations. 

d. End existing economic, political, and military sup- 
port of fascist regimes in Spain and Argentina, and 
of reactionary and proto-fascist forces elsewhere. 

e. Curb the power and influence of international car- 
tels through the kind of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion in peace which the war has proved possible. 


Through this concrete immediate program, the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service works to make peace secure 
and, ultimately, to attain a society in which the people them- 
selves cooperatively and democratically plan and provide 
the production and distribution of goods and services with 
the motive and to the end, not of profits for the few, but 
of service for all; and in which frustrating and unbrotherly 
barriers of inequality, whether grounded on elass distinction 
or on race or national or sex discrimination, have been 
ended, supplanted by brotherhood, full and unreserved, and 
by equal opportunity for maximum personal development. 


Careers in Small Communities 


Emphasizing the fact that the Swiss rural- mountain 
valleys preserved the essence of democracy through the Dark 
Ages, and that the villages of Palestine were centers of 
development of the ethical standards valued so highly today 
by the civilized world, Arthur E. Morgan, former president 
of Antioch College, contends that small American com- _ 
munities, following the war, will present unique career 
possibilities which “may provide a foothold for a way of 
life in some degree independent of the mighty social cur- 
rents sweeping our country.” In an article published in 
motive Dr. Morgan advances three principal reasons why 
people may well consider going into business in a small 
town rather than allowing themselves to be pushed into the 
city by the powerful urbanization current. (1) People who 
have set for themselves exacting standards of conduct and _ 
social service can best fulfil these plans in a situation where 
they can be their own masters. (2) It is in the small com 
munity that society is born and develops strength in contrast _ 
to the city where it grows soft and is buried. In the lone — 
run they determine national character. (3) “While a few 
persons have great economic success in the city, for many 
others city life lacks security.” As one who is doing respon- 
‘ible 1 Ba a small community gets along in years demand _ 
for his services continues, while one working on a salary in _ 
a city often finds it difficult either to hold or to get a job. 


Federation Activities and Reports 


Since our June-August issue went to press reports have 
been received of numerous significant -Annual -Conférence 
Federation meetings. Others are known to have been held 
of which accounts as yet have not come vin. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE.—On Satur- 
day, June 20, the Conference Federation held a noon 
luncheon attended by 300 ministers and laymen. Professor 

~C. M. (“Pat”) McConnell of Boston University spoke on 


the theme “From Social Attitudes to Social Action”. Elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: President, George L. 
Poor, Camas, Washington; Secretary-Treasurer, Daniel E. 


Taylor, First Chureh, Vancouver. The one-hundred-mem- 
bership plan, a great challenge to our Conference, was 
presented by President Poor. An Executive Committee of 

_ one minister and one layman from each of the five districts 
was authorized. A mid-winter conclave for the entire Con- 
ference, with delegates invited from other nearby Annual 
Conferences was announced. Resolutions for social action 
were presented to the Conference session, and suggestions 
adopted to be presented to the national Federation —DaniEu 
E. Tayuor. 


GENESEE CONFERENCE.—MFSS is decidedly on 
the up-and-up in Genesee Conference. It hardly seems pos- 
_ sible such a big change could take place in one year. A 
_ business session was held on June 6, the opening afternoon 
: of our Conference session, with 30 present. Officers elected: 
_ President, Earl L. Winters, Centenary Church, Rochester; 
_ Vice-President, Robert Horton; Secretary, Ensworth Reis- 
_ ner; Treasurer, Allen Skiff. In its report to the Conference 
_ the official Commission on Social Action and Industrial 
; Relations recommended that the Executive Committee of the 
Conference MFSS be ex officio members of the official Con- 
4 ference Commission. The report, including this provision, 
was adopted. This action insures a strong minority of 
MESS as members of the Conference Commission. The 
_ Conference went on record as supporting opposition to 
_ peacetime military conscription and authorized sending of 
_ telegrams to various Congressmen and other leaders. “The 
-MFSS banquet was attended by 130 interested ministers 
and laymen, including Bishop W. Earl Ledden. Dr. J. 
Wesley Searles, the new District Superintendent of Buffalo 
_ District, sparked the membership campaign, and Charles C. 
_ Noble of Syracuse spoke on “Holding the Beachheads.” 
—BraprorD G. WEBSTER. 


_ MINNESOTA CONFERENCE.—At a luncheon meeting 
x f the Minnesota Conference men at Faribault, on June 16, 
was voted to organize a Conference Chapter of MFSS. 
fficers elected: Chairman, Wilbur D. Grose; Vice Chair- 
Wesley Frank; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Wagner; 
sership Chairman, A. W. Wilson. We now have a 
rship of 25 and hope to increase this materially 
ithin the next few months. On October 4 we have. an 
l-day meeting with Miss Thelma Stevens as resource 
- MeMichael’s address at our Faribault luncheon was 
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s attended a Federation meeting during the Annual 
session. Organization of a NW Indiana Con- 
1apter was approved and officers elected: Chair- 


district were named to 
Other tentative plans 
all seas. —B. E. 


_ accepted. The several commissions were continued, each to 
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a and effective, and was received uy enthusiasm. — 
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the membership campaign. The report, as approved, also 

included strong resolutions in support of the anti-gambling 

bills before committees of the State Legislature; on economic 

democracy; and Christian race relations. The latter included 

the statement: “In all our hospitals, homes, and other insti- 

tutions employees must be chosen not on a basis of race but ~ 
in reference to capacity for the work needed.” Officers 

elected: Chairman, John Clark Williams; Secretary, Bruce 

B. Wendt. We will take steps at once to try to realize on 

the $1000 for the Federation—JoHN CLARK WILLIAMS. 


DETROIT CONFERENCE.—MFSS had a very good 
meeting in connection with the Conference session. Speaker, 
Robert M. Atkins of Madison, Wisconsin. Officers elected: 
President, Harvey Seifert; Vice Presidents, Paul Morrison 
and William H. Williams; Secretary, Mrs. B. R. Donaldson; 
Treasurer, William Lovejoy; Chm. Executive Board, 
Owen M. Geer. We are aiming for that 100 members, 
at least —Harvey SrIFErt, 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE.—MFSS meeting was held 
at Jacksonville on June 14, 1945. The standards proposed 
by the national Executive Committee were accepted as goals; 
financial goal for the year, $500. Our chapter officers: 
President, Donald R. Lemkau; Vice President, Morgan Wil- 
hams; Secretary, Willard E. Woods; Treasurer, Albert J. 
Copeland. We are organizing a membership committee and —— 
a social action committee—the former to build the member- aes 
ship up to as large a number as possible, and the latter to 
plan a program of social action for the chapter, and for 
individuals.—DonauLp R. LemKav. Se 

NORTHEAST OHIO.—The Conference Federation has me: 
held two meetings during the year—a two-day study confer- — . 
ence at Canton, April 23-24, and a meeting at Conference. ~— 
Officers for the forthcoming year: President, Russell J. © 
Humbert; Vice-President, Thurman A. Alexander; Treas- 
urer, Ralph T. Alton; Secretary, Murray A. Figg. For 
each District a Federation representative also was elected. 
Financial goal of $500 per year for the quadrennium was. 
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pursue studies in a given field and to issue reports from — ee 
time to time on its studies, with ee for social — 
action. Auva I. Cox. 


ERIE CONFERENCE.—Federation meeting was held at. 
Stone Church, Meadville, on April 9. About sixty members © 
and friends were present. Goals proposed for a Standai 
Chapter were accepted and we hope soon to be able to atta 
them. Genuine appreciation for the Bulletin is evident 
Officers: President, Macklyn E. Lindstrom; 
Vice President, L. G. Wayne Furman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Owen W. Shields. Executive Committee of seven members 
elected—OwrENn W. SHIELDS. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE. —At our — Gonteran 
session we had a successful meeting of our Social 
Fellowship. We had two addresses—one by H. M. 
business representative of the local Warehousemen’s 
who had fought through the issue of receiving and emp 
ing a returned Japanese soldier; the other by Lester Dav 
a lay member of the Conference and a leading offices 
aisle Erp ierbeod of ecomonire: Firemen one En: 


have. 5 cashadce our a of ae bseri 
Sina the campaign for new ambers until we 
thus can_ be constituted _ dard — opie 


investment in all the warehouse facilities. 
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ing around three subjects: Race Relations and Minority 
Groups; Problems of Returning Service Men; and Tech- 
niques of Social Action. Officers: President, Samuel G. 
Beers; Vice President, M. J. Gordanier; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. Gordon Amphlett. We have two committees organ- 
ized: membership, and social action. Our first concern is 
to establish a common mind, build a more solid fellowship, 
deepen our religious resources and our social convictions, and 
mark out certain areas for action within our own Confer- 
ence.—SAMUEL G. BEERS. 


ALABAMA CONFERENCE.—Our plan is to complete 
the organization of our Standard Chapter by the date of 
Conference session, Nov. 15. We are first securing the 
membership of forward-looking preachers in the Confer- 
ence. After that an appeal will be made to the progressive 
laymen and laywomen of the Conference. Already we have 
secured 21 regular members, each contributing $5 or more. 
Today I am writing 16 personal letters to ministers who 
should be members. We shall next turn to the young peo- 
ple. Beginning in September we shall make a concerted 
effort to secure the membership of interested laymen and 
laywomen, asking each clerical member to secure the 
membership of at least one layman and one laywoman. 
By these methods and by personal contact we expect to 
round out our quota of 100 voting members by Conference 
time.—A. 8. TURNIPSEED. 

WYOMING STATE CONFERENCE.—At Laramie dur- 
ing our Conference session a Conference Federation was 
formed and officers elected. President, W. Clyde Keegan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Asmond L. Maxwell, Jr. I am sending 
enrollment cards of those who became members at the time 
of the meeting—Asmonp L. MAxwett, Jr. 


SYRACUSE AREA FEDERATION CABINET.—The 
Syracuse Area is* unique in having an Area Federation 
Coordinating Committee, or Cabinet, composed of the chair- 
men of the three Conference Federations. Members are: 
Genesee, Earl L. Winters; Central New York, Charles C. 
Noble; Northern New York, A. Leslie Potter. ; 
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Cooperation As a Way of Life 
: (Continued from page 3) 


the selling price. This rate of charge is being continued 
even now when tobacco prices have more than doubled. In 
- one market it is reported that the commissions collected 
_ by the warehouses totalled about $200,000 and that the total 
- operating expenses were less than $50,000. The ware- 
houses netted about $150,000 which is far more than the 
: Yet the ware- 
_ house owners are tenaciously resisting every effort of pro- 
_ ducers to reduce the rate of commission in keeping with the 
present cost of operating the warehouses. 


: = In Richmond, the growers of sun-cured tobacco became~ 
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operatives in Virginia and I have this year helped two 
new groups to organize. There are sixteen electric co-ops, 
serving over 35,000 farmers, a large proportion of whom 
despaired of ever obtaining central-station power from the 
public utility companies. Telephone service, production 
credit and mortgage loans, and many essential types of 
insurance are now provided through cooperatives. Frozen- 
food locker storage is a new field which cooperatives are 
entering and new projects are being planned for the post- 
war years. Where there is vision of how the needs of farm 
people can be met through mutual help, and leadership with 
a faith in the ability of people to work together in building 
a better rural community, the cooperative method is being 
applied with increasing success. Co-operation aims to draw 
in all who want to progress through working for the com- 
mon good of all. 

In the post-war years, the American people face the neces- 
sity of re-organizing the economic system so they can buy 
what the farms, mines, and factories of the nation produce. 
Monopolistie giant corporations, with their contracts with 
German and international cartels, will use every effort to 
restrict production inorder to hold prices at unduly high 
monopolistic levels.- If monopoly capitalism succeeds in 
doing this, the United States will inevitably experience in- 
creasing unemployment and all that follows from it. The 
result will be a depression far worse than that of 1930-36. 
Such a development could easily bring about a fascist coup 
that would destroy freedom in the United States and lead to 
another world war. 

Every person who values our American free society will 
want to work toward a form of democratic economy in ~ 
which the expanding income from abundant production will 
be so equitably distributed that consumption will keep pace 
with production and a continually higher plane of living ~ 
for the masses of the people will be possible. Cooperatives 
are one effective way of building toward the new economy. _ 
Cooperatives have successfully freed farmers from monopoly ~ 
in feed and fertilizer and are making progress in petroleum — 
and other fields. Cooperatives are friendly competitors of 
the average business man and rarely displace an efficient 4 
private business which renders the community satisfactory — 
service at reasonable prices. Business men will find col- © 
‘laboration with cooperatives a most effective way of com- | 
batting monopoly attempts to put them out of business. — 
We should all work together to maintain our freedom and ~ 
to progress toward a cooperative democratic economy that — 
a function more nearly in accord with the teachings of — 

esus. > % 

Preceding my talk on cooperatives before an institute of 
rural Negro pastors, the group sang the spiritual, “Y 
Must Live Your Religion Every Day.” ~This seemed to 
to be a very appropriate introduction. Far too many b 
ness men leave their religion in their pew with their hymn 
book when they leave the church on Sunday. They 
mammon six days a week, making certain that religion 
These men want tl 
church to concern itself with life in the hereafter and 
them complete freedom to live today in the busines 
in accordance with “the rules of the game.” se 

Some two hundred years ago, when mechanical in 
made industry very profitable, the rules of th 
private-profit business were formulated in pri 
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similar to that of the Federation (see p.7f.) aimed at end- 
ing forever in America the social curse of unemployment. 
The vigorously liberal viewpoint of these Navy men was 
one more evidence that there is basis for’ hope for progres- 
Sive, democratic ferment within the ranks of the veterans 
of World War II. Here is a great challenge to our 
churches (especially now with war’s end) to provide return- 
ing veterans with conerete social action. channels through 
which they can help to forge a more just and brotherly 
world in which the youth of tomorrow canbe spared the 
hell of another and even ghastlier war Encouraging also 
at Norman was the alert, militant liberalism reflected in the 
editorial columns of the campus newspaper, The Daily 
Oklahoman. In no other student newspaper anywhere have 
I observed such fearless, fundamental grappling with the 
outstanding social issues of our day. These contacts with 
Oklahoma students served to underscore the conviction (see 
May Buuietin) that American students today (certainly 
those in the South) are ready and eager for loyal participa- 
tion in a specific action program seeking fundamental social 
change, democratic fulfillment, and unqualified brotherhood. 
Heartening also was a later summer trip to Northwest 
Iowa Methodism’s Annual Bible Conference at Lake Oko- 
boji. In addition to platform lectures at the Conference, a 
special meeting had been arranged on behalf of the Federa- 
tion. Following discussion on the Federation’s history, na- 
ture, and program, a motion was unanimously passed to 
organize a Northwest Iowa Conference Chapter and to accept 
as an immediate chapter goal the meeting of the proposed 
Conference Chapter standards (see April BunuErtn, p. 15). 
Temporary committees were set up on social action, member- 
ship, and nominations; and the committees were instructed to 
meet that evening and bring back reports and proposals to a 
second membership meeting the next day. The social action 
committee considered the Program of Study and Action pro- 
posed by the MFSS Executive Committee (see p. 7f.) and 
recommended its acceptance by the chapter as a guide to 
the permanent social action committee which was to be set- 
up with representation from each district in the Conference. 
- Immediate and special attention was urged to legislative 
action on behalf of a strong and permanent federal FEPC. 
The membership committee proposed a larger, ongoing, 
membership committee with representation from each dis- 
trict and from the laity and youth as well as ministers. 
_ These reports were considered by the chapter and adopted 
after discussion and slight revision. Officers were also 
elected—Dr. Ruth F. Wolcott chosen as chairman. The 
_ chapter even adopted a splendid constitution, after amend- 
ing somewhat the one proposed by the hard-working new 
_ chairman. 
_ From Northwest Iowa I went to Southwest Texas to 
participate, through seven platform lectures, in the Confer- 
_ence’s Leadership Assembly. Here too a special meeting 
ad been planned on behalf of the Federation. At this well 
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sage of a motion to set up a Conference Chapter and 


ter standards. Committees were set up, as in Iowa, 
these brought back reports and proposals the next day. 


utive Committee (see p. 7f.) was recommended to all 
ter members for study. A Social Action Committee 
‘ provided to lead the chapter in immediate efforts to 

1) secure a permanent federal FEPC; (2) abolish 


time military conscription. A membership com- 


rom each of the Conference’s six districts. An 
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ttended first meeting discussion was followed by unanimous — 


cept as immediate goals the realization of the proposed ~ 


Program of Study and Action proposed by the MFSS 


poll tax; (3) reduce the voting age to 18; and (4) pre-— 
provided with lay, ministerial, and youth repre-— 


ansion campaign was begun with 
1 0: ers at its conclusion. 
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ship list to approximately forty right there in Kerrville! 
Rey. Ewart Watts was chosen chairman of the temporary 
steering committee, 

It seems clear that in Northwest Iowa and Southwest 
Texas a pattern for the organization of Conference Chap- 
ters has emerged which may well serve as example to Fed- 
eration friends in other Conferences where chapters have 
yet to be organized. These developments in Iowa and Texas, 
combined with chapter organization accomplishments and 
plans in other Conferences as reported to us by mail, make 
of the recent period a landmark in organizational growth. 

It is to be fervently hoped that all of us, as individuals 
and groups, will be on the job in these days, seeking to 
meet with adequate understanding, vision, and courage the 
crucial challenge of peace and reconversion. What citizens 
like us do or fail to do now will play a decisive role in the 
shaping of America’s peacetime economy and in the extent 
to which it is geared to the meeting of concrete human 
needs. Hach of you received early in September a letter 
which we sent in cooperation with the United Christian 
Couneil for Democracy. In it we urged specific action on 
behalf of the so-called “Full Employment” Bill and other 
legislative proposals now urgently before the Congress and 
people. Please give us speedy word by card or letter as 
to what you have done and as what action you have secured 
from other individuals and groups.—J. R. M. 


Bulletin Copies 
A limited number of extra copies of the current issue of 
the BULLETIN are available at ten cents per copy for such 
use as members of the Federation and Conference and local 
chapters may desire. Address the Federation office. 


"In an age of planning, it is far better to plan for free- 
dom than to fire a shotgun at all planners."—Kirtley F. 
Mather. 
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Social Issues in Today's World 


The General Welfare 


THE END IS THE BEGINNING.—War’s end has come. 
At long last, with the signing of the final surrender of 
Japan on September 2, World War II passed into history. 
For the second time within the lifecourse of a generation 
the scourge of mass killing was brought to an end. Ended 
after six years of incalculable physical effort and unparal- 
leled fiendishness of cruelty. Ended for all time for the 
251,000 American boys who he deep under oceans’ waters 
or beneath the soil of Europe, of continental Asia, and of 
the islands of the Pacific. Ended for all time for the many 
millions of soldiers, and of civilians—ineluding vast numbers 
of women, children, and the aged—of European nations and 
the Orient who were shot, bombed, or starved. But the end, 
let it not be forgotten, is the beginning. The beginning of 
a long, complex and difficult period of rehabilitation, reedu- 
cation, and rebuilding. 


The waging of war is simple in comparison with the solu- 
tion of the political, social, and economie problems war 
leaves in its wake. Physical combat has ended but political 
conflict continues. The inexorable economie struggle already 
has been resumed. Neither has been ended by the United 
Nations Charter. As President Truman declared in his 
victory message, the emergency confronting America today 
is as great as it was on Pearl Harbor Day. Happily this 
is being said not only by statesmen, ministers, and educators, 
but also by military leaders. The problems of peace imme- 
diately ahead, writes Hanson D. Baldwin, military commen- 
tator, “are a thousand times more complex—and no less 
compelling—than those of war.” The danger—the terrible 
danger—is that we, the people, our leaders and ourselves, 
weary of war and its compulsions, shall become dull and 
apathetic, insensitive and unconcerned, selfish and unco- 
operative, permitting the nation again, as following the 
first World War, to drift unseeing toward ever greater 
disaster. 


THE CHURCH CONFRONTS INCREASING TEN- 
SION.—Iustration of a type of situation likely to become 
increasingly frequent as tensions tighten in the post-war 
world is seen in the refusal of the Los Angeles Times to 
print a letter written by Bishop James C. Baker protesting 
against misrepresentations contained in a Times editorial in 
its issue of June 27. The editorial was an unfair and 
prejudicial statement concerning action taken by the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference at its annual session, 
charging that the resolution committed the Methodist Church 
to a number of “hazy ultra-leftist”’ objectives. As a matter 
of fact, as regards objectives the resolution went little, if 
any, farther than to commend a careful study of the state- 
ment of the Cleveland Conference on the Churches and a 
Just and Durable Peace in relation to the moral order and 
economic system. To dare to do even this appeared to be 
anathema to the Times. Denied access to the correspond- 
ence columns of the newspaper, the Bishop incorporated his 
letter in a pamphlet entitled “The Church Must Seek the 
Christian View of Life in All Human Relationships”, which 
was distributed through the churches to thousands of Meth- 
odist Church members of the area. In an introductory 
statement the Bishop says: “The publican, the jingo, and 


the possessors of special privilege are conspicuously eager 


to have ‘the simple Gospel’ preached in the churehes—by 
- which they mean the Gospel out of relation to their nefari- 
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ous schemes and practices. .They would increase if they 
- could what has been called aptly ‘the public impotence of 

_ religion’, Their advice to Christians is, ‘Get off the earth 
Gopal Tt religion. 


Practice it in a vacuum’. The only 


Gospel I know is one which is very much on the earth and 


tom of the earth—which covers all human relationships.” 
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PRACTICAL SOCIAL SERVICE.—The Service Com- 
mittee of the Church of the Brethren is planning new 
methods of social service. One of the most unique is that of 
its “Heifers for Relief Committee’ in giving pure-bred 
Guernsey milch cows to 18 families, members of the South- 
ern Tenant-Farmers Unon, living on plantations near Cotton 
Plant, Arkansas. The only requirement is assurance of 
good care and the obligation to return the first heifer calf 
to the association to be given to some other needy family. 
The Tenants’ Cooperative Association is obligated to pur- 
chase a pure-bred Guernsey sire. 


HIRED TO KILL MVA.—Power companies have em- 
ployed $1,000-a-month men to do to death the MVA in 
each of the states of the Missouri basin, according to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Their pay, it is alleged, is to be 
raised through kick-backs from concerns which sell sup- 
plies to the power companies. By adding the cost of the 
propagandists to their-bids on supplies the cost of the anti- 
MVA propaganda campaign will not show up in the power 
companies’ reports. Spurred by the revelation of the nature 
of the campaign against MVA, members of the National 
Farmers Union and other groups have started a movement 
for a people’s organization in support of the proposed MVA 
legislation. 


GERMAN LABOR MOVEMENT REDEEMABLE.— 
Contrary to general opinion it now seems probable that the 
German labor movement is not beyond possibility -of re- 
demption. Though it was one of the first organized move- 
ments within Germany to become a. victim of Nazism, it 
appears not to have been destroyed. The first free labor 
union to come alive is now functioning in Aachen. Its 
executive committee has demanded the “destruction of 
Nazism and Prussianism, the expulsion of Nazis from com- 
merce and administration, the re-establishment of the eight- 
hour day and the right to strike.” A Swede who worked in 
a factory of medium size in Berlin asserts that of 300 
co-workers only three were Nazis; all the others anti-Nazis. 
They hated the Nazi bosses but knowing that overt action 
would mean wholesale slaughter they did not rebel. ‘‘ We 
called ourselves Pg.,”’ he says, “but that does not mean 
Parteigenossen (party members) but Parteigegner (party 
enemies).” Another informant—a man with the American 
army in Cologne—has written to an acquaintance in this 
country, “ The difficulties of reconstruction of a labor move- 
ment will be tremendous. . . . The more prominent persons 
disappeared. The greater part of the rank and file is dis- 
persed and the remainder have lost cohesion. . . . In spite 
of everything I found so much of the best of their traditions 
in the few survivors that I really think it is permissible 
to hope that within a comparatively short time the picture 
will have changed somewhat.” ; 


Race Relations 
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are some Negro doctors on the staffs of ci hospit 
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have made a firm stand for equal opportunity of employ- 
ment. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union has a 

; large proportion of Negro members; the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has enrolled more han 
7,000 Negroes. White-collar jobs have been given Negroes 
by such representative corporations as the New York Tele- 
phone Company, the Chase National Bank, and the Inter- 
national Business Machines Company. Large department 
stores—including at least one on Fifth Avenue—have em- 
ployed some Negro saleswomen, on equal pay and equal 
work-standards basis. The president of the largest depart- 
ment store has announced that Negro; saleswomen are 
employed not primarily as a means of relieving war short- 
age in personnel but in recognition of the firm’s social 
responsibility. Some Church organizations, including the 

Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church employ Negroes and Nisei not only as porters and 

-messengers but also in important secretarial positions. 

__ Higher education is unsegregated. The municipal col- 
leges—City College, Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens, all free- 
tuition institutions—enroll Negroes without segregation. 
Negroes are regularly enrolled in Columbia and New York 
Universities, Pratt Institute, Cooper Union, the New School 

for Social Research, and the New York School of Social 

Work. A young Negro woman wishing to enroll for special 

_ training in Occupational Therapy, who reported that she had 
been refused admission to the University of Southern Cali- 

fornia (Methodist) and other West and Mid-west colleges, 

recently came from her home in Oklahoma to New York for 
study in New York University. At the latter institution, at 
the New York School of Social Work, and at all the city- 

_ owned colleges, there are Negro faculty members. In ele- 

_mentary and secondary education all public and some private 

schools are unsegregated. In public schocls teaching staffs 

are interracial. The Benjamin Franklin High School for 

_ Boys has an enrollment 80 per cent white and 20 per cent 

; Negroes. Public School 121, with 800 pupils, is about 

equally divided between Negroes and whites—including in 

its enrollment Italians, Germans, Puerto Ricans, Greeks, 
and Hindus. 


western cities, there has been no friction in New York in 
_the interracial use of beaches ard bathhouses. The immense 
city-owned beaches such as Rockaway and Jones Beach are 
freely open to all races. Theatres and moving-picture houses 
practice non-segregation. Many of the higher-priced hotels 
discriminate against Negroes as to rooms but not to the 
same extent in restaurant service. Practically all lower- 
‘price restaurants serve both Negroes and whites. As for 
using, although the vast proportion of Negroes live in all- 
egro communities because whites have moved away when 
roes in any considerable number have moved in, there 
ome interracial neighborhoods. 


0) 
1 te are all-Negro—are unsegregated. The South Jamaica 
ect, for example, with 448 families has 70 per cent 
roes and 30 per cent whites. Its nursery school, women’s 
and recreational clubs are interracial. 


S ITS POLICY.—Public opinion pressure or some other 
lly potent influence has led the ACS to what looks very 
a reversal of policy. Last spring Dr. George D. 

a member of the staffs of the Sydenham and Lin- 
»spitals in New York was informed by the Executive 
of the ACS that membership was not being con- 
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- Unlike the situation in Chicago and some other Mid-— 


- and his brother, James Watson, a farmer, of Placer County. 


Municipal housing | 
sts—with the exception of the Harlem River Houses, — 


evidence offered by the prosecution. The soldier 
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President lacks authority to extend FEPC on even a tem- 
porary basis. Reports from leading industrial centers indi- 
cate that racial tensions are already increasing as a result 
of cutbacks. Chairman Maleolm Ross of FEPC says that 
in at least 10 cities the situation could become acute. The 
hope of averting crises lies with much more vigorously 
expressed public opinion and prompt action by the recon- 
vened Congress. Will action wait until tension develops 
into overt violence? 


TO BREAK JIM CROW RESTRICTIONS.—Taking 
their cue from the tactics which succeeded at Danbury, 
Conn., twelve C.0.’s and two non-C.0.’s have for some 
weeks been engaged in an attempt to break the Jim Crow 
restrictions in the mess hall at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Ashland, Ky. The fourteen include three Negroes 
and one Nisei. All that is asked is that a time and place 
shall be provided where Negroes and non-Negroes may eat 
at inter-racial tables. Reasons alleged by the prison admin- 
istration for not making a change included: (1) Ashland 
is a “southern institution” and must conform to the sur- 
rounding social pattern; (2) men are put in particular 
housing units to separate them from other men—the non- 
segregation plan would set a precedent for men from differ- 
ent housing units eating together; (3) having a short eating 
line in addition to the main line would constitute too difficult 
an administrative problem. In answer the protestants point 
out that the sports program and educational classes are 
already interracial, and that the three-hour yard period in 
the evening allows any man to spend time with any other te 
man. Failing to break the protest by placing the men in a 
form of semi-solitary confinement, the administration has 
recently adopted a policy of transferring the objectors. Up 
to Aug. 14 six men had been transferred but the protest = 
continues at Ashland. The group asks that publicity shall = 
be given to their protest and that forceful letters and group 
resolutions shall be sent to Warden Hagerman, Ashland, 
Ky.; Director James V. Bennett, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington; and Senators and Congressmen.. Do it now! 


FEDERAL .GOVERNMENT ACTS.—Fifty-six “inei- 
dents” involving hoodlum attacks on the West Coast against 
returning Nisei, according to Carey McWilliams, have been _ 
reported since Dec. 17, 1944. Effective prosecution in state 
and county courts seemingly impossible, Federal agencies 
have at last moved in on the situation. A Federal Grand 
Jury in Sacramento, California, after investigation, has 
returned indictments against Claude Watson, a bartender, 


The case is an outgrowth of the attempted dynamiting of : 
the home of Sumio Doi, near Auburn, last January in which ~ 
the two brothers named, together with two soldier brothers, — 
Elmer and Alvin Johnson, were implicated. On April 21, 
following a four-days trial before Judge Lowell Spark: 

a charge made by the District Attorney of Placer County. 
and in spite of clear and convincing evidence, the 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. The defense had ea 
no witnesses and had made no denial or rebuttal of 


still face Army court-martial for being AWOL a e 
of the attempted dynamiting, concerning which one of them 
now a prisoner at Camp Stoneman, has given a detailec 
account. Federal prosecution of the case should provi 
wholesome rebuke to state agencies and go a 
toward putting an end to anti-Nisei terrorism. — 
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Cooperation 


CHURCHES PROMOTE COOPERATION.—Significant 
support was given the Cooperative Movement by the 
Churches of Kansas during Co-op Week, sponsored by the 
Kansas Cooperative Council, June 24-30. The broad social 
and spiritual values of cooperation were emphasized in ser- 
mons preached in many churches on the opening day. 
Typical of many statements was that of Rev. Charles T. 
Brewster of the First Congregational Chureh, Manhattan: 
“The cooperative movement is Christian economics. It 
teaches men to work together and help each other rather 
than compete and try to beat the other fellow. It seeks to 
protect the welfare of the many against exploitation by 
the few. It puts control of the processes of distribution in 
the hands of the common people. It introduces some needed 
modifications into our capitalistic system and can save us 
from both fascism and communism. It provides economic 
foundations for world peace by uprooting greedy competi- 
tion and by establishing international economic cooperation. 
Every Christian church ought to be actively interested in 
promoting the cooperative movement.” 


ATTACK ON COOPERATIVES BACKFIRES.—The 
erusade of the so-called National Tax Equality Association 
seeking to discredit cooperatives is having serious repercus- 
sions within the cirele of expected supporters. A. J. Roth, 
manager of the Commerce and Finance Division of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce asserted in an address at 
the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Commercial Secre- 
taries: “Why there should be a sudden and bitter attack 
upon cooperatives is a mystery to me, except that inroads 
into the sacred precincts of retail distribution must be their 
unpardonable offense .. . In Pennsylvania the Cooperative 
enjoys no tax exemption that is not enjoyed by an unincor- 
Soe porated business.” Victor Emmanuel, president of the 
; Aviation Corporation and a director of several big corpora- 
tions, has issued a personal appeal to business to give up its 
divisive attack. The U. S. Rubber has sent out a memoran- 
=3 dum deploring the current attack and saying, ‘Any corpora- 
AS tion that elects to, may do business on the same basis [as 
ake a cooperative] by refunding its profits to its patrons.” 

_ Fortune magazine for August, after an eight-month study, 
sided with the cooperatives on the main points at issue in 

regard to taxation, and declared that “the community as 

well as the individual gains by their existence.” It pointed 
out that the unfair attack has driven the various kinds of 
- eooperatives into closer cooperation than if they had been 

left alone, and that the N.T.E.A. “Seems to be doing more 
-— to promote the Cooperative Movement in the public eye 
than it has ever been able to do for itself.” 
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_AN IDEAL THAT WILL NOT DIE.—“In this age of 
‘t disasters,” says Baker Brownell, “the human com- 

yy is the main casualty. ... The postwar world prob- 
ill not encourage its revival. The community will 
to decline. With it will disappear democratic self- 
» and the essential, human emphasis of Christianity.” 


t there are hopeful signs. Among others is the 
all independent attempts to reconstruct com- 
over America are more of these 
about. In spite of 
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that the “outlook for man’s welfare is not very 
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Church. (More, we fear, than to the Methodist Church or, 
possibly, to all the Protestant denominations combined. If 
this is true, why is it?) The latest experiment to come to 
our attention—in itself so small as to be relatively unim- 
portant but nevertheless one more attempt to create com- 
munity—is given notice in the April, 1945, issue of The 
Catholic Worker. Two families constitute the nucleus of 
St. Benedict’s Farm at Upton, Mass. The land plot—only 
one hundred acres—with an old eighteenth century farm- 
house, abandoned for many years and in a sad condition 
of neglect, is gradually being restored. The plan contem- 
plates occupancy of the land by about a dozen families, to 
each of which will_be given a plot of five acres, each paying 
its share of the yearly taxes, the remaining land to be 
managed together by common consent. Say the founders, — 
“Already we are two families settled each in its own house. 
Already we are learning to grow gardens and look after a 
few animals. Already we have common work and _ hos- 
pitality. Already we have a small library. In order to 
help the next family to break away from the city we have 
begun a building fund with which we intend to erect a. 
small house on one of our parcels. The little house is to be 
bought at cost by the next settlers, and its price used again 
for us to build the next house, and so on. ... We believe 
that such families, living in common harmony, to be an 
image of the heavenly joy. That is why we hope that the 
new families coming to join us will be of one mind with us 
in Christ.” 


Organized Labor and Religion ; 
(Continued from page 2) : i > 


and were accepted by their fellow workers not only as good 
Methodists but as men who rose from their own ranks. 
These early Methodists were able to lead because they lived _ 
the same life and shared the same experiences as their — 
neighbors. Cin saa a 
In the CIO office, we receive applications almost daily — 
from enthusiastic college students, seminarians and others ~ 
who wish to get jobs in the labor movement. They are 
attracted by the idealism and romanticism of the CIO, and — 
they sincerely want to help their fellow men. It would be ~ 
possible almost weekly to duplicate the present staff and to 
eliminate men from responsible positions in the CIO who 
have risen from the ranks. a 
To be truthful, I must make very clear that the CIO i 
somewhat distrustful of people who have not grown up ‘ 
the labor movement. The leaders in the CIO, those w 
fundamentally influence its policy, are not imported id 
ists and intellectuals. They are workers who rose from the 
ranks and were elected to positions of responsibility by~ 
their fellow workers. This is as it should be, and the moral 
is obvious: those who lead labor must share its sufferi1 
as well as its successes. If organized religion means 
ness, as Bishop Oxnam says it does, it must not only r 
its young men to serve the workers but it must de 
program of community services and activity. Th 
must fight the “devil” seven days a week, not 
Sunday morning. Personally, I wish Bishop Oxn: 
gone on and developed his program beyond the re 


of the fifty young men. 
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money for drink. They gamble too much on the horse 
races; they smoke too much. If they were not paid so 
much, they would not waste so much money.” Such letters 
make me very angry. Such writers fail to ynderstand-that 
the monotony of modern industrial work and the bleakness 
of slum dwelling compel people to seek escapes. If the 
church and those who eall themselves religious would scold 
less and help develop healthy outlets for people, which alone 
are possible through adequate incomes, we might have less 
alcohol consumed, less time spent in dingy saloons, and 
more time spent in wholesome homes, recreational centers, 
and playgrounds. After all, man is gregarious and likes to 
meet his fellow man. Is there any reason why the church 
isn’t as good a place to meet them as the saloon? 

Bishop Oxnam’s thesis, as I understand it, is the respon- 
sibility of the church to understand the idealism of the labor 
movement, to ally itself with the labor movement in the 
development of the good life, and to serve the labor move- 
ment by helping provide its leaders. My contention is that 
the thesis must be developed into a program of action. 

Bishop Oxnam gives considerable space in his book to an 
analysis of the British Trade Union movement. He praises 
the British Trade Union leaders for their Christian, human- 
ist philosophy. He mentions the surprise with which Brit- 

ish Trade Unionists were greeted when they carried banners 
enunciating the common fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. In spite of this heritage, I understand the 
_ British workers are also dropping away from the Church, 
and perhaps for the same reasons. 
_ For example, it seems to me that church leaders do not 
_ face the whole question of racial tolerance fearlessly enough. 
- Resolutions on brotherhood are meaningless as long as 
blacks and whites do not attend the same churches and wor- 
ship together. We in the CIO accept without argument 
the fact that discrimination of any kind dare not be toler- 
ated. We realize our unions could not survive if the 
: workers did not stand together. 
5 _ There are other crises in our civilization which must be 
met. I have not recalled them because we are all too 
Saniliar with them. 
_ There are conflicting ideologies in the labor_ movement. 
“This also is emphasized by Bishop Oxnam. No one knows 
‘in which direction the labor movement in America will go. 
It may take the “new deal path,” the socialist path, the com- 
-munist path, or the traditional trade unionist path. Which 
path it takes, I am convinced, will not depend on the 
polemics of the intellectuals but will depend instead upon 
the workers’ conviction that a particular path leads the 
way to a better world, a world which provides job security, 


nates racial tension, and war. —— 
= are critical days. If you and I would preserve 
Christian democratic heritage which we so much cherish, 
must be right on the moral issues of our day, right not 
heory alone but in the judgments of our fellow men. 


One World, or No World 
4 oon (Continued from page 6) = ee 
ower by the government should not ie permitted 
“that would be socialism”! 
ne instrument, described by The President in his 
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ent as “the harnessing of the basic power of the 
ou, ue unde: 
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To Ministers and Bible Class Teachers 


An Open Letter from a Methodist Layman 


Was the organized Adult Bible Class born for such a 
time as this? 

I am a layman and have been connected with one of 
the largest men’s Bible classes of the country for thirty-three 
years—a class organized and chartered in September, 1912, 
whose membership has been as high as 400 and is now 210. 
I became president of this class at an early date, and am 
also an associate teacher. 


I feel that the organized Adult Bible Class as known 
during the past 35 years is fast running out, as far as real 
effectiveness is concerned. New goals and new methods are 
necessary if it is to contribute in large measure to the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. Gone also is the dream that 
the children and youth of the Sunday school, alone, will 
save the church for Protestantism. 


Some years ago I became a member of, and a contributor 
to, the Methodist Federation for Social Service. As the 
years went on, largely influenced by the Federation, I devel- 
oped more and more social concern. All around me I saw 
men “saved” who were awakened to no concern for suffer- 
ing humanity and who remained unconscious of the social 
ills, injustices, and oppressions of our semi-pagan society. 
More and more I have become convinced that in service and 
brotherhood based on the social passion of the Hebrew 
prophets and of Jesus is to be found the salvation of both <x 
society and the individual. Herein is the real Gospel. pret ic 

So I suggest a new program for ministers and Bible Class — : 
teachers: 

1. Establish in each church school at least one Study and 
Action Group committed to the continuous study and appli- 
eation of the social principles of the prophets and Jesus. : 
Aim not so much at large membership as at a thoroughly Page 
committed group. To begin, ten persons are sufficient. he 

2. Use study courses centering in the Hebrew prophets = 
and the teachings of Jesus planned to quicken the social 
consciousness. and develop thoroughly informed, socially _ 
conscious young people and adults. : 


3. Urge the preaching of prophetic sermons at rool 
intervals by the minister—sermons definitely aimed at light- _ 
ing the fire of social passion in the hearts of the congress = 
tion and stimulating social action. 


4. When the class group is ready for a specific program 
of action organize it into a cotmmilaed “to seek in ever 


— better still, organize a local ae ae the: Methodis e 
(Send to MFSS, 150_ : 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., for statement of requir Mm: 
for a local chapter). = 
_ Soon the Church will enter upon the tiiechet 
of the Crusade for Christ. Without definite plans fo 
action by local churches after the fire has been | 
Crusade will be a failure. Will you join with 


Group: as we have proposed ? te =~ 
The Kingdom of pea 3 at hand. Wameile 
minds 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Report from Red China, Harrison Forman (Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 242 pp., $3.00). Reviewed by Paun W. 
Moritz. 

Few American reporters are Communists. Most are skilled in 
digging out and reporting news. Readers knowing this may 
ponder the fact that the best known report books from China 
at war written by American newsmen have told the stories of 
the partisan-Communist areas in China. 

Most recent of these books is Report from Red China, by 
Harrison Forman, representative for fifteen years of the New 
York Times, the London Times, and the National Broadcasting 
Company. He was in the group of Chinese and foreign corre- 
spondents which visited the Border Region of Northwest China 
in the latter half of 1944—the first observers to visit this area 
in almost six years. Americans with any concern about China— 
and these should increase daily now—will find it easy and inter- 
esting reading. While many may consider it a kind of sequel 
to Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China (though it falls short 
of this classic and, perhaps, will never be reprinted by the 
Modern Library), it is a timely and readable record. Preceding 
the visit to Yenan, the press party visited ‘‘the Labor Training 
Camp (official name) established to give a short course in train- 
ing to certain homeless youths who have fled to Sian from the 
Communist areas.’’ In a chapter describing this visit, Mr. 
Forman reveals clearly the feeling of most of the foreign corre- 
spondents in Chungking toward the censorship under which they 
work. He titled this chapter ‘‘Concentration Camp?’’ and for 
him this is obviously a rhetorical question. 

A second stop on the way was at Kenanpo, Shansi, ‘‘ capital 
of what is left to China of one of the country’s most progressive 
provinees.’’ Here Mr. Forman interviewed Marshal Yen Hsi- 
Shan, ‘‘Model Governor’’ of the province for thirty-two years 
and one of the legendary war-lords of China, one-time enemy of 
the Generalissimo. In this chapter is one of the few, and by 
far the most complete, published accounts of Marshal Yen’s 
‘‘New Economic System,’’? a paternalistic collectivism which 
the Marshal claims is an improvement upon Marx and ‘‘a fore- 
case of the Central Government’s social policies.’’? This experi- 
ment is another facet of the complex Chinese political situation 
and important in so far as it will effect emergent democracy 
in China. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to ‘‘Red China’’ as 
Mr. Forman saw it, or heard about it from its leaders and 
people. The final chapters which detail his experience with the 
Eighth Route Army behind Japanese lines are the most interest- 
ing and easiest to read. They also are least vulnerable to attack, 
and this makes them extremely important, for Mr. Forman has 
seen the way the partisans actually carry on campaigns against 
the Japanese. 

Statistical claims and counter claims in time of war are im- 
- possible to verify until victory is won. Only now in Europe 
is the true picture of war beginning to unfold. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that those who mistrust the Border Govern- 
‘ment already have published contradictions for the figures given 


Mr. Forman by leaders in Yenan. The figures are not, as these 


people imply, impossible ones. They may be subject to in- 
accuracy as are the communiques of most governments, but Mr. 
Forman is convinced by what he saw that in essence they are 
true. This opinion also is supported by other Americans in: 
official and military capacities in off-the-record talks in Chung- 
king following their visits to Yenan. The sixty-four photo- 
graphs which illustrate the book are an important contribution 
‘to the report and should be studied carefully. 

Chapters on the ‘‘Japanese People’s Emancipation League,’’ 
Village Democracy’? and ‘‘The Production Drive’’ help fill 
out the picture of life in the Border areas. 

- In further use of questions for chapter headings Mr. Forman 
‘asks: ‘‘Is This Communism?’’ and ‘‘Are they Communists?’’ 

_ His answer: ‘‘The Chinese Communists are not Communists— 

_ not according to the Russian definition of the term.’’ Perhaps 

Mr. Forman has a ‘‘ Russian definition’’ of the term; perhaps 

he is referring to Mr. Molotoy’s reported reference to ‘‘mar- 

- gerine Communists’’; more probably he is struck with the 

_‘ difference in political and economic practice between northwest 


1 Paul W. Moritz is a Secretary of the International Committee, 
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China and Russia. The fact remains that only the most politi- 
cally naive would expect to find unindustrialized agricultural 
China following the same course in political development as 
that of the western nations including Russia, backward though 
she was, by our standards in 1917. The political leaders of 
the Chinese Communist party (Kangchangtang) by their writ- 
ings and statements seem clearly enough to be Marxist. This 
leads them now to work for what Mao Tse Tung calls ‘‘New 
Democracy,’’ 

But Americans must learn to accept the fact that other 
nations working through social change toward democracy will 
not necessarily follow the same course that our nation 1s follow- 
ing in its development. The merits of the ‘‘ Kungchangtang’’ 
program in China must stand on their own, without any attempt 
on our part to initiate Chairman Mao Tze Tung, General Chou 
En Lai, or Chu Teh into the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. For- 
man’s book is important not because it shows that Chinese 
partisan-Communists are just like us (it doesn’t) but because 
it pictures the struggles of many million people in one relatively 
small but immensely important area of the world toward 
freedom: 


Labor in Australia, Lloyd Ross (American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y., 
Pamphlet, 1943, 48 pp., 5¢).. In Australia there are one million 
trade unionists in a population of seven million people. There 
is no large unorganized group of workers in the nation. The 
unions dominate the Labor Party, which at the present time 
controls the government of the Commonwealth. Collective bar- 
gaining is universally recognized and practiced. ‘‘There are 
occasional outecries against what are called the excesses of 
unionism, and no doubt there are many who would like to 
check the power of the unions, But their importance in the lifa 
of the Australian people is so widely accepted that no govern- 
ment, no political party and no employer would care to take 
steps to threaten the unions, to refuse recognition of collective 
bargaining, or to prevent the enrollment of union members.’’ 
This predominantly factual story of a successful labor move- 
ment is wholesome reading for Americans. 


There Can Be Jobs for All, Maxwell 8S. Stewart (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 105, Publie Affairs Committee, Inec., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1945, 32 pp., 10c). A 
clear, objective analysis and summary of Beveridge’s Full 
Employment in a Free Society—a purely informative statement, 
not an argument. Deserves wide circulation. Quotes, in clos- 
ing, Beveridge’s statement on the dependence of the world’s — 
well-being on the policies adopted in U.S.A.: ‘‘Today the 
strongest and most productive national economy in the world— 
that of the United States—is also the least stable. The adop- 
tion of a full employment policy in the United States would — 
be the most important economie advance that could happenin — 
the whole world and to the benefit of the whole world. In 
solving, as they only and only in their own way ean solve, the 
baffling problems of their home economy, more than by the 
most generous outpourings of gifts and-loans, the American — 
people can confer immeasurable benefits on all mankind.’’ 


Conscription. After the War, Harrop A. Freeman and Ruth ~ 
A. Freeman (Forerunners Studybook No. 5, Fellowship Publi-- 
cations, 2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y., Pamphlet, 1944, 
64 pp., 25c). One of a series intended primarily for use by 
Forerunners—groups of young people of high school age dedi- 
~ ... % program of study, discussion, and action in behalf 

“vf “wo1.~ brotherhood. Equally adapted for use by church 
school, Y.M. and Y.W. classes. Material for seven sessions, 
consisting of a series of interviews with a~physician, a lawyer, 
a minister, a teacher, and a West Point graduate, each followed . 


z 


: “8 
Only by Understanding, William G. Carr (Headline ‘Seri 


16, N. Y., Pamphlet, 1945, 96 pp., 25¢). The story of 
attempt and failure to establish a system of international ed 
tion following World War I. An account of Fascist ¢ 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan, and of education for i 
national good will in U.S.A. Seyonents on what is now pl 

in the way of education in the peoneied counts, “awde 

allied nations. A plea for an adequate international ag 
education and cultural development. The author is 1 
Secretary of the Natio ueation Association and 

of its Education Policies Oi * arial 


